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Edttor to Keader:- 


Tue University or Minnesota, Indus- 
trial Relations Center, has for several years 
been developing methods of auditing the per- 
sonnel administration function in industry. 
In the course of this development a great 
deal of good thinking has been carried on 
through the medium, principally, of dis- 
cussions among members of their staff and 
with the twenty-two members of the Ad- 
visory Council. The majority of these coun- 
cil members are from industry and a good 
many are from organized labor and at least 
one is a farmer. The result has been one of 
the best examples of organized thinking and 
the use of scientific methods in analysis of 
personnel. The Center has just issued an im- 
portant publication, Triple Audit of Indus- 
trial Relations. This is 77 pages and paper 
cover and costs $1.00. It may be obtained 
from the University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis 14. The authors are Dale Yo- 
der, the Director of the Center and his 
associates, Herbert G. Henneman, Jr. and 
Earl F. Cheit. 

The purpose of the triple audit is, in 
general, to analyze what is going on in a 
personnel or industrial relations department 
and evaluate this performance in different 
ways. This, of course, is an over-simplifica- 
tion. The authors devote considerable space 
to describing the triple audit and the meth- 
ods behind it. They have difficulty in the 
face of the usual dilemma that appears in 
situations of this sort. The processes being 
analyzed are in themselves very compli- 
cated, inasmuch as they deal with human 
beings in groups. At the same time this 
complexity must be organized and made 
plain for those who are to benefit from it. 
The authors have had a little difficulty on 
this latter score, which is not surprising. 
The practical operating personnel or indus- 
trial relations worker is prone to see his 


problems as being essentially simple, prac- 
tical, ‘‘“common-sense’’ ones. Actually there 
are Many intricate aspects that are not ap- 
parent to many of them, but are becoming 
more clear with the passing of years and the 
accumulation of experience. 

However much difficulty the authors 
had in clearly presenting their intricate 
framework of analysis, they do grapple 
with practical problems. The first of these 
is a set of factors related to lower grievance 
ratios. The first item in this group is the 
answer to the question ‘‘Do firms with lower 
grievance ratios use seniority as the princi- 
pal basis for lay-offs and re-hiring?’’ The 
answer obtained in this case, though it is 
based upon a very small number of firms is 
that the use of seniority is accompanied by a 
higher grievance ratio. The difficulty in plac- 
ing dependence on this answer is dealt with 
by the authors in another group of factors. 
In studying different factors in relation to 
questionnaire attitude scores the authors 
have made a test of the statistical signifi- 
cance of the difference in these attitude 
scores. Item 63 points to the result of one of 
these. ‘‘Employees 45 years of age and over 
have higher average attitude scores than 
those 30-44 years of age."’ It then shows 
that the average attitude score of the older 
employee is 147 and the younger group 138. 
By statistical methods the difference is 
shown to be one which could not occur by 
chance more than one time in a hundred and 
therefore is a difference which can be de- 
pended upon as having true significance. 

The comments just made may be car- 
ried back to the early pages of this report 
in which the authors outline their theoreti- 
cal framework and their methods. 

In the preface the triple-audit is some- 
what cryptically described as follows: 

“1. It uses a co-disciplinary attack in 
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both the design of studies and the analysis 
of the data; (2) It stresses the desirability 
of quantification or measurement; (3) It 
seeks to describe facts and relationships in 
industrial relations on the basis of empirical 
study; (4) It points to the importance of ac- 
cumulating small, segmental studies that 
can be additive in building understanding of 
the behavior that characterizes employment 
relationships.’’ The authors then say ‘‘the 
general objective of the triple-audit studies 
is to check on the most important generali- 
zations that have achieved acceptance as 
representing principles of manpower man- 
agement.” 

Since the authors have thus outlined 
their definition of triple-audit it becomes 
necessary to examine it in a little more de- 
tail to make sure what they mean—under- 
neath the somewhat specialized language 
which they use. 

On Page to the authors describe what 
they mean by co-disciplinary attack. They 
explain that this means that the behavior of 
people in industry may be better studied by 
combining the methods of several ‘‘social 
disciplines’’ than merely by using one, such 
as psychology. For example, besides psy- 
chology; sociology, physiology, politics, 
economics and other areas of study may be 
involved and all should be employed in such 
combinations as are necessary. 

By quantification or measurement the 
authors mean that differences which are 
found must be analyzed statistically in order 
to determine whether they might have oc- 
curred by chance or whether, ruling out 
chance, they are certainly due to some spe- 
cific cause. People in industry who have 
become familiar with the use of psycho- 
logical tests are immediately aware of the 
meaning of the authors’ definition of meas- 
urement. Furthermore, wherever possible 
observation should be ‘‘quantified’’—that 
is, stated in numerical terms. If productiv- 
ity is at stake let's have measures of produc- 
tion. If morale is in question let’s have 
quantitative morale scores derived from sur- 
veys. 


By empirical the authors mean the re- 
sults of experiments and observation and 
direct experience. 

By the peculiar term ‘‘additive’’ re- 
search the authors merely mean the summa- 
tion of all research studies known to have 
been made up to a given time. 

On Page 15 the authors describe how 
pilot studies which were originally made 
illustrate the application of the triple-audit 
plan. They point out that the following six 
steps may be taken. 

1. Select a hypothesis; that is, some- 
thing which is thought to be true. 

2. Develop methods of data collection 
to support the hypothesis, such as question- 
naires or interviews. 

3. Secure the data. 

4. Develop or select methods for ana- 
lyzing the data. 

5. Relationships suggested by the hy- 
pothesis may be tested by these methods. 

6. Relationships are then grouped in 
relative arrangements to permit broader in- 
ferences. 

About twenty-five pages of the report 
are devoted to reporting the results of meas- 
uring differences in relationships such as 
the relation of various factors to grievance 
ratios, already commented on. 

In conclusion it should be pointed out 
that the origin of the phrase triple-audit is 
found in the three kinds of factors which 
are to be audited. These are: 

1. Policies and practices of individual 
employers, unions and public agencies. 

2. Economic characteristics of em- 
ployers. 

3. Employee reactions or behavior. 

The purpose of the triple-audit was to 
measure individual factors of these three 
types and to note relationships among them, 
based on measurements of these factors. 

The triple-audit of industrial relations 
is perhaps the most important publication 
on research in the field of personnel adminis- 
tration which has yet appeared and every 
inquiring person in this field should become 
familiar with it. 
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WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE between in- 
dustrial relations and personnel administra- 
tion? Persistent readers of Personnel Journal 
have read some of my previous comment on 
this subject. A facetious answer to this ques- 
tion was once given as follows, ‘‘About two 
thousand dollars a year in salary.”’ 

Over the years the title industrial re- 
lations has grown in frequency of use as 
compared with the title of personnel or per- 
sonnel director. In years gone by the term 
industrial relations was unknown and any- 
one working in the field of human problems 
in industry was known as a personnel direc- 
tor or something of the kind. 

As the function developed some of the 
larger companies especially, carried it to a 
new level and sought to get away from the 
old-time musty flavor of the title personnel 
director. Personnel director in many in- 
stances, never got to be much of a job and 
the newer director didn’t want to be stig- 
matized by the title, so the title of director 
of industrial relations came into being. I 
don’t believe that the intrinsic meaning of 
the terms ever had any bearing on the argu- 
ment about them or the frequency of their 
use. Simply, the term director of personnel 
had become obsolete and was disdained by 
the newer practitioners. Consequently the 
title director of industrial relations sounded 
newer and better and more important. 

In very recent years, especially in the 
larger companies, the title vice president 
has been conferred on the individual with 
the highest authority in the field of human 
problems. Sometimes this title is followed 
by a descriptive word or two such as, vice 
president industrial relations or vice presi- 
dent personnel administration, or whatever. 
The newest trend is simply vice president. 
Consequently, as of today we may say that 
in industrial companies the titles, in order 
of the importance of size and function and of 
the company, are personnel director, indus- 
trial relations director and vice president 
personnel administration or industrial rela- 
tions, as the case may be. 

For a long time I have sought enlight- 


enment upon rhe origin of the term indus. 
trial relations and for reasons why it car- 
ries more meaning to its advocates than does 
the term personnel or personnel adminis- 
tration. 

The latter term was probably given its 
greatest popularity through the efforts of 
Thomas G. Spates, Professor of Personnel 
Administration at Yale University and for- 
mer Vice President Personnel Administra- 
tion at General Foods Corporation. Not 
only that Company but Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Company, Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company and many others have adopted the 
term Personnel Administration rather than 
Industrial Relations, as a subscript to the 
basic title vice president. 

At last I have something I can put my 
hands on in the way of definitions from one 
source in which the term industrial relations 
is popular and is always used. The Triple- 
Audit of Industrial Relations which I have 
already referred to contains these definitions 
of the term:—On page 1, “‘industrial rela- 
tions, are human relationships growing out 
of employment,”’ and a little further along, 
‘‘the term industrial relations means, in es- 
sence employment relations. It refers to the 
relationships of employers to employees, of 
employees to employers and to each other, 
of employers and employees to unions, and 
to all the many other inter-relationships 
that develop through employment.”’ 

In both these references the only men- 
tion is of relationships. However, Tom 
Spates always insisted that the term person- 
nel administration had a very much wider 
connotation. It was not limited, in other 
words, to relationships—of whatever kind 
—but to all the methods, processes, theories 
and practice that had to do with ‘‘people 
at the places where they work.”’ 

I offer the foregoing for comment from 
interested readers. Industrial relations has 
always been an unsatisfactory term to me, 
inasmuch as the term not only limited the 
field to the idea of relationships but re- 
stricted it to those having to do with indus- 
try. Personnel administration on the other 
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hand, implies the notion of every type of 
activity that has to be administered in the 
area of humanity, whether in business, gov- 
ernment or elsewhere. 





Cornett University has inaugurated 
a nine months’ course of study for 25 West 
German industrial relations trainees. They 
are studying during that period at the 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations 
and during that time will take many field 
trips to acquaint them with industry's prac- 
tices. The group includes union members 
and officials. Their ages range from 20 to 26. 





Leg Fatx of Arthur Kahn Company, 
Inc., of New York writes as follows, in 
commenting on the question posed by Har- 
rison M. Terrell in a recent issue: 


Dear Mr. Hay: 

It seems to me that the question posed 
by Harrison M. Terrell is almost completely 
answered by a comment in your editorial— 
**There Ain't No Santa Claus.”’ This is, 
simply, that profits are greatly dependent 
upon the individual's own performance. 

Much of the responsibility foremployee 
performance rests on the ability of the Per- 
sonnel Director to convey to the employees 
the requirements of their jobs as they relate 
to a profitable operation for the company. 
How can he do this unless he has a continu- 
ing understanding and active interest in the 
management of the company? 

The importance of communication is 
being rightfully stressed more and more. 
We could not hope to achieve the proper 
rapport between Management and person- 
nel unless the Director takes his place as a 
top company executive. Only by knowing 
what problems the company is faced with 
can he hope to successfully select and train 


his staff and inspire them to the best effort. 
Yours very truly, 
Lee Falk 





Recent newspaper reports carried the 
story that the General Electric Company 
in its Buffalo plant was canvassing the ranks 
of its retired employees in order to find those 
who were willing and physically able to 
return to work. This is another commentary 
on the economic problem raised when all 
workers are arbitrarily retired at age 65. 





My wire AND I have just returned from 
a two-weeks tour of the Pacific Coast. As 
was to be expected, we were made welcome 
everywhere and it was a most pleasant—and 
profitable—experience. First we attended 
the conference at Berkeley of the California 
Personnel Management Association, under 
the vigorous direction of Everett VanEvery. 
Then, after a few days rambling through San 
Francisco—my favorite city for a visit 
(don’t shoot please, the rest of you)—we 
moved along to the conference at Palm 
Springs conducted by the Merchants & 
Manufacturers Association of Los Angeles. 
‘““Mac’"’ McKean is the presiding genius 
over this conference with, of course, much 
help from many others, not overlooking 
George Shellenberger, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the Association. Finally we circled 
home through Seattle where we spent a few 
days. Since this was the scene of my wife's 
birth and early days I spent most of my 
time being shown the sights and scenery— 
not overlooking a few relatives. And I sam- 
pled those tiny and delicious Olympia oys- 
ters. Next month I will tell of our trip in 


more detail. 





This is a report of the search for the reasons 
which would account for long records of peace- 
ful collective bargaining in some companies. The 
records of twelve companies in almost as many 
industries were reviewed, with the interesting re- 
sults reported here. 


Peaceful Collective Bargaining 


By Lzg W. Cozan, Personnel Director, Hechinger 
Company, Washington, D. C. 


the causes of industrial conflict under collective bargaining, have been ap- 
pointed periodically by the President and the Congress of the United States. 
However, as there must be common factors in bad labor-management relations 
under collective bargaining, there must exist specific causes for industrial peace. 

The causes of industrial peace under collective bargaining may be classified 
into two groups, external and internal. The external causes, those not under the 
direct control of labor and management, include favorable employment conditions 
free from cyclical and seasonal fluctuations, the financial security of the organiza- 
tion, and the competitive position of the company. 

The internal causes of sound labor-management relations are those that are 
under the direct influence of both parties. There exist three general types. These 
are as follows: (1) those which allocate responsibility jointly to labor and manage- 
ment; (2) those for which management is responsible alone; and (3) those that 
are the responsibility of the union solely. 

An analysis of twelve case studies was undertaken to determine what common 
internal factors tend to make for industrial peace under collective bargaining. These 
case studies dealt with companies noted for good labor-management relations, as 
evidenced in the following data. These twelve corporations had a total of 204 years 
collective bargaining experience with only seven major strikes. Statistics dealing 
with formal grievances were available only for three companies. A total of 31,794 
grievances were registered with arbitration being resorted to in only 125 cases. 

The first joint cause, found common in the case studies that represented the air- 
craft, automobile, chemical, farm equipment, glass, meat packing, paper, rubber, 
steel, and textile industries, was the nature of the circumstances surrounding the 
initial organization and the recognition of the labor union. Intelligent and mature 
leadership of management and labor alike set a stage of mutual trust and under- 
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standing at the outset of collective bargaining that tended to avoid a reservoir of 
bad feeling that would affect later stages of the relationship. 

Another joint factor was the establishment at the beginning of the collective 
bargaining processes of effective communication and consultation on the subject of 
policy changes planned by the other. This led to mutual understanding of problems 
and the development of good will. 


MANAGEMENT’s CONTRIBUTION 


Management has been primarily responsible for the second group of factors that 
contributed to constructive collective bargaining practices in the twelve case studies 
analyzed. The first of these was a sustained effort to develop a strong and responsible 
local union by assuring that the duly elected union officials would be representative 
of the rank-and-file, and by placing justifiable responsibility upon the union spokes- 
men in order to thoroughly familiarize them with the many complex problems 
confronting the company. 

Management's second contribution was a willingness to experiment, adjust, 
and change in every phase of management, especially in the field of personnel ad- 
ministration, in order to assure that the relationship worked to the mutual ad- 
vantage of management and labor alike. This attitude was clearly in evidence in 


such specific areas as wage policies, job classification, and grievance handling. 

Another factor was the ability of top management to communicate and dissemi- 
nate company policies and practices through all levels of management, and to stimu- 
late cooperation by achieving advance understanding of the employees regarding 
any change of policy or procedure which would affect their welfare. 


Union's Part 


The third group of factors, found common in the case studies above, which 
contributed to industrial peace were those pertaining to the union. The first was the 
acceptance of the private ownership and operation of the company. The unions 
concerned concentrated on the conduct of collective bargaining processes with 
management within the scope of a free enterprise economy. Adoption of this phi- 
losophy resulted in constructive efforts to promote the mutual interests of labor and 
management without collusive actions against the consumer field, as evidenced by 
the limited number of strikes and tormal grievances in need of arbitrary settlement 
by a third party. 

Secondly, the maintenance of a high quality of leadership by the union locals 
and the respect by the unions for their commitments and legitimate obligations. 
Local union officers were trained so that they could fulfill their responsibilities with 
greater efficiency and they along with the rank-and-file exhibited little inclination 
to resort to legal processes in order to escape a binding obligation. 





Frequent comparisons are made between the way 
controls are being attempted now and the meth- 
ods used by the War Labor Board in the period of 
World War II. The author has compared the two 
situations and shown some similarities and some 
differences. The story will be useful to all who 
follow Wage Stabilization efforts—and who 
doesn’t! 


Wage Stabilization versus 
World War II Controls 


By E. Noa Goutp, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy, New York. 


makes timely a discussion of its provisions and an examination of the war- 
time program which provided many precedents for it. 


T: interest aroused by the operation of the present wage stabilization program 


THe WartTIME ProGRAM 


Wage stabilization functions and the basic policy to guide them were given to 
the War Labor Board on October 3, 1942 in Executive Order 9250. This policy pro- 
vided that no increases in wages above the levels of September 15, 1942 were to be 
allowed except (1) to correct ‘‘maladjustments,’’ (2) to eliminate substandards of 
living, (3) to correct “‘gross inequities’’ and (4) to aid in the effective prosecution of 
the War. As a further exception the Board permitted ‘‘individual adjustments’’ and 
the granting of fringe benefits. 

(1) The elimination of ‘‘maladjustments’’ in wage rates was accomplished by 
the application of the ‘Little Steel’’ formula which permitted general wage rate 
increases up to a total of fifteen percent above the level of January 1, 1941. 

(2) The Board attacked the problem of substandard wages by specifying the 
rate to which such wages could be raised. This was first forty cents an hour and later 
was raised to fifty cents and then to fifty-five cents. 

(3) “Gross inequities’’ included interplant inequities and intraplant inequities. 
The former were handled by use of a set of “‘sound and tested"’ rates as a standard 
for allowed wage increases while many of the latter type were eliminated by the in- 
stallation of job evaluation systems. ! 

1U. S. National War Labor Board. Termination Report. Washington, D.C. U. S. Government Printing Office. 1948. Vol. 1. 
PP. 229-230. 
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(4) The fourth item of stabilization policy dealt primarily with the effect of 
wage rates on manpower allocation. Wage increases granted under this policy were 
very few.? 

Originally War Labor Board policy permitted without limit the granting of 
fringe benefits. Wage increases for merit and length of service (called ‘‘individual 
increases’") were treated similarly but restrictions were later applied to these and to 
fringe benefit increases. 


THE CuRRENT PROGRAM 


A gap of only four years occurred between the end of wartime stabilization and 
the beginning of the present system of controls, to which we now turn. 

Dr. George W. Taylor, upon his retiring from the chairmanship of the present 
Wage Stabilization Board, visualized the work of the Board as divided into (1) the 
“‘unscrambling’’ period and the ‘‘forward-looking"’ period.* 

(1) In the ‘“‘unscrambling’’ period three policies are being or will be put into 
effect. The first is the ‘‘catch-up’’ formula‘ which permits increases in wage rates of 
ten percent above the level of January 15, 1950. The second is the base date abnormal- 
ity policy which allows a date subsequent to January 15, 1950 to be used as a base 
for the ten percent increase if use of the January date would cause ‘‘hardship or in- 
equity.’’s 

The third unscrambling policy permits a “‘tandem"’ increase to a group of em- 
ployees whose wage rates are usually tied to those of another group and which was 
denied an increase (following an increase to the other group) because of stabilization 
regulations. * 

(2) The unscrambling provisions are ‘‘fast becoming obsolete.’’ Their place is 
being taken by other provisions’ the most important of which is the escalator clause. 
Under the Board's revised Regulation No. 8 the wage rate can be tied to the cost of 
living, even by a plan put into effect after the wage freeze, provided it does not raise 
wages more rapidly than the cost of living rises. In this ‘‘forward-looking’’ period 
increases are permitted for merit or length of service and also “‘if necessary to meet 
manpower shortages in industries or plants vital to the defense program. * 


CoMPARISON OF BotH PROGRAMS 


This section will present some comparisons of the wartime (1942-1946) and 
the present wage stabilization plans from the standpoints of (A) the setting of each 
program, (B) administiative questions, and (C) stabilization policy. 


3 Ibid. Chap. 23. Also see John B. Parrish. “Relation of wage control to manpower problems."’ Chap. 5 in U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Bulletin 1009. Problems and policies of dispute settlement and wage stabilization during World War II. Washington, 
D.C. Government Printing Office. 1950. 

* Taylor, George W. “A report on wage stabilization."’ Aug. 29, 1951. Labor Relations Reporter. Binder 5. Wages and Hours. 
1951 WH 1381-1389. Sept. 10, 1951. 

4 In General Wage Regulation No. 6. 

5 Ibid. Sec. 4. 

® General Wage Regulation No. 10. 

7 Feinsinger, Nathan P. In a speech before a management conference at Wayne University, Sept. 20, 1951. Quoted in Labor 
Relations Reporter. Binder 5. 1951 WH 1401. Sept. 24, 1951. 

® Taylor. op. cit. 





WAGE STABILIZATION VS. WORLD WAR II CONTROLS 
A, Setting of Each Program 


The setting of each program can be examined on the basis of (1) condition of the 
economy, (2) maturity of collective bargaining relations, and (3) loyalty of the 
parties. ° 

(1) The beginning of wartime wage stabilization (October 1942) found our 
economy with about 1.5 million unemployed’ and a civilian labor force of about 54 
million. The current wage stabilization program began (in January 1951) with about 
2.§ million unemployed and a civilian labor force of 61 million. Actual production 
for World War II, however, began in 1939 with the number of unemployed at about 
nine million while at the beginning of the present stabilization program defense 
production had hardly begun. 

The wartime program began virtually on the heels of the depression period 
while the present program is operating in the midst of the postwar inflation. The 
above figures, perhaps, indicate that current controls profited from experience and 
began use of wage stabilization before the pressure on wages, due to full employ- 
ment, became too great. 

At the peak of World War II forty-five percent of the gross national output went 
for national defense. According to present estimates current defense spending at its 
height will not be more than twenty percent of national output." 

These facts and the probability of a long-continued semi-war period might show 
the need for a controls plan of limited severity, such as we now have. However, the 
extent to which inflation has already progressed requires that a halt be made before 
any relaxed controls are permitted. 

(2) In the War period the split in the labor movement and the fact that collec- 
tive bargaining was less widespread precluded the use which England and Sweden, 
for example, made of collective bargaining machinery for wage stabilization. In the 
period of the present program, although collective bargaining is more mature and 
involves more employees, and although the United Labor Policy Committee (until 
its recent dissolution) gave promise of uniting the labor movement, collective bar- 
gaining relations are still not such as to obviate the use of governmental machinery 
for wage stabilization. The extent of collective bargaining and its maturity have a 
tremendous effect on the normal pattern of wages and this, in turn, influences wage 
stabilization policy. 

(3) In both programs the loyalty of labor, management and the public has been 
quite complete and it was only this loyalty which made operation of tripartite boards 
(composed of representatives of the public, labor and management) feasible. In the 
wartime program it made possible the practically complete observance of a no- 
strike, no-lockout pledge, and also resulted in substantial compliance with wage 
stabilization policy. 

® Dunlop, John T. ‘An appraisal of wage stabilization policies.’’ Chap. 4 of BLS Bulletin 1009. op. cit. 

10 Statistics on unemployment and labor force have been taken from various issues of monthly Labor Review. 


1. U. S. Congress, 82nd, 1st session. Defense Production Act. Progress Report No. 7. Washington, D.C. U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office. 1951. p. 343- 
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B. Administrative Questions 


Comparison of the administration of the two programs involves these factors: 
(2) jurisdiction of agencies, (2) enforcement methods, (3) planning, (4) separation 
of wage from price controls, and (5) integration of wage stabilization and dispute 
settlement functions. 

(1) In both programs a multiplicity of agencies administer policy with, how- 
ever, one agency (the War Labor Board in the wartime period and the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board in the present) occupying a central position. In both programs separate 
agencies were provided to deal with problems in certain industries such as railways 
and building and construction, and the administration of salary stabilization was 
separated from wage stabilization. The Wage and Hour Division occupies the same 
place in both programs: it processes applications and reports, and makes interpreta- 
tions. 

(2) In both periods enforcement is through voluntary means primarily, although 
a penalty sometimes invoked is the disallowance for income tax purposes of from 
five to ten percent of payrolls which violate stabilization regulations. 

(3) Like most other American attempts to regulate the economy, neither of the 
two wage stabilization programs was fully planned in advance. The wartime pro- 
gram did not spring full-blown. It had to be ‘adapted to the shifting phases of the 
wartime economy.’'!? The present program, with much more experience to draw on, 
is in a better position to use planning. However, the disagreement between President 
Truman and Congress on basic economic control policy has made anything near opti- 
mum use of planning impossible. 

(4) In the wartime program wage and price controls were virtually separate 
prior to V-J Day. ‘‘A wage change appropriate under wage stabilization standards 
was not, in fact, denied on account of probable consequences to price ceilings.’’!* 
After V-] Day, however, controls over wages and prices were closely related. In the 
present program the Defense Production Act requires that wages be controlled where 
prices are controlled. 

(5) Integration of the wage stabilization and the dispute settlement functions 
has taken place in both programs. The WLB began as a disputes settlement agency 
and then later acquired the wage stabilization function. With the WSB, the wage 
stabilization function came first. Perhaps the fact that this integration occurred in 
both boards, even though starting at different ends, indicates its inevitability. If all 
wage changes are to be made within the framework of existing labor-management 
relations—an objective cited by at least one authority as prerequisite to successful 
controls'«—this integration is necessary. 


12 Dunlop. op. cit. p. 163. 

13 Ibid. p. 156. 

14 Taylor. op. cit. Also see C. R. Daugherty. ‘*Wage rate control standards.’’ American Economic Review. 41:63-7. March 
1951. 
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C. Stabilization Policy 


After administrative questions are disposed of a consideration of wage stabili- 
zation policy, that is, the body of principles used in determining wage rate limits, is 
in order. 

Comparison of the wage stabilization policy of the two programs is made on the 
basis of the following criteria: (1) use of a general wage freeze, (2) stabilization of 
wage rates rather than total earnings, (3) establishment of a series of limits, and (4) 
use of a time lag in the base date. 

(1) In the wartime program a wage freeze, as such, was not used. September 15, 
1942 was designated in the Economic Stabilization Act of 1942 and in Executive 
Order 9250 as a base date about which to stabilize wages rather than as a freeze date. 
In the present program, however, wages were actually frozen for a month at the 
level of January 25, 1951 until approval of the ten percent ‘‘catch-up’’ increase was 
put into effect. 

(2) Should basic wage rates, that is, average straight-time hourly rates, be 
stabilized rather than weekly, monthly or annual earnings? In both programs the 
basic wage rate is used as the foundation for the stabilization structure. This is sound 
since an increase in production is desired, and to stabilize total earnings without 
cutting hourly wage rates would result in cutting either hours of work or piecework 
earnings, both of which would cut production. It is to be noted, incidentally, that 
wage stabilization regulations at no time require that wage increases be given but 
rather they set limits on allowed increases. 

(3) In the operation of wartime wage stabilization a series of limits was estab- 
lished consisting of such things as the Little Steel formula, the substandard limit, 
interplant brackets and the limitations on fringe benefits.'* In the present program it 
appears that similar limits have been set with regard to substandards of living, 
(Regulation No. 3) the catch-up ten percent increase, (Regulation No. 6) and esca- 
lator clauses (Regulation No. 8) and that additional limits are anticipated. 

The catch-up increase is quite similar to the Little Steel formula. The substand- 
ards of living limits are provided in the present program by the federal and state 
minimum wage laws, while in the wartime program they were set by the WLB. The 
interplant bracket limit as yet has nocounterpart in the present program. It is likely 
that some limits will be set on fringe benefits. The escalator clause is a type of limit 
in the present program which was not found in the wartime program. This limit is 
set in each case by whatever approved cost-of-living index is used. 

(4) Another facet of wage stabilization policy is concerned with the time lag 
between the beginning of stabilization and the base date. The Little Steel formula 
was established in May 1942 but rolled its base date back more than sixteen months 
to January 1, 1941. The present program's catch-up formula, established in February 
1951, uses the date of January 15, 1950, about thirteen months earlier, as a base. The 


18 Dunlop. pp. 163-167. 
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use of this time lag accomplishes a purpose: it permits examination of conditions 
after, as well as before, the beginning of the stabilization period. Then if the average 
increase in the cost of living since the base date is allowed as a wage increase, a 
rough measure of justice is attained. The time lag method has another advantage 
over use of a current date: it does not interrupt either a planned wage increase or 
pending negotiations over wages. 


SUMMARY 


The comparison presented has, perhaps, served to show some of the differences 
between the two programs, namely: that the war period began with a slack in the 
labor market not present at the beginning of the present mobilization period; that 
some difference in maturity of collective bargaining relations exists but that this 
difference has not affected wage controls significantly; that the present program has 
the advantage in regard to planning; that wage and price controls were separated 
in the wartime program but not in the present one. Another difference, and one 
which is more fundamental than those already mentioned, is the condition of a 
major shooting war in the first of the two periods, as compared with a limited mo- 
bilization and a limited war in the second. 





Executive development plans have been inaugu- 
rated by some of our leading companies. At the 
same time, in the majority of organizations, the 
mere idea that any executive is in need of develop- 
ment, or improvement of any kind, is heresy. 
And for most personnel men, the subject of execu- 
tive improvement is strictly taboo. Here is a plan 
which has produced results in this important field. 


Executive Development— 
The Personnel Man's 
Challenge 


By Morris I. Pickus, President, The Personnel 
Institute, Inc., New York. 


pin-pointed by the president of a large company at the recent annual conven- 

tion of the American Management Association who said, “The greatest 
shortage of all is the shortage of qualified managers. This shortage has arisen because, 
in the past quarter of a century, we have been so busy combating the depression and 
winning World War II that top management has neglected its responsibility for 
proper long range planning on the subject of leadership.”’ 

In line with the definition, ‘‘A manager is a person who gets things done through 
people,’’ there are approximately 4,500,000 managers in this country. The intelli- 
gence, the attitude, and the individual initiative exemplified by this group of nearly 
5 million is, in large measure, responsible for the attitude of the remaining 58 million 
individuals on our present work force. 


Te extreme need for executive development and successor management was 


Four Kinps oF MANAGERS 


Managers—and in that classification, I take in everyone from the first line super- 
visor to the chairman of the board—can roughly be divided into four classes: 
1. Brilliant and Industrious 
This class is smart and hard working. They make excellent top and middle 
management executives and provide maximum service to their superiors. 
2. Brilliant and Lazy 
This class is the rarest and, in the present day economy, the most valuable. 
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These men make the best officers at the top management level. Their tendency 
to avoid troublesome and time-consuming details enables them to maintain 
a necessary perspective. Their plans tend to be simple, direct and successful. 
. Stupid and Lazy 
Usually these managers are in the minority. In most well run organiza- 
tions they have been weeded out. Those that remain can be used on minor 
tasks. At least, these managers will do no great harm. 
. Stupid and Industrious 
This fourth class of management is the greatest in number and by far the 
most dangerous. Great damage may result from their actions. In backing ill- 
advised plans with zeal and energy, they may induce disaster. They are, in 
the main, responsible for the friction between rank and file and top manage- 
ment. These men, above all, need a comprehensive personal improvement 
program. 

Survey after survey have all pointed toward the inescapable fact that an astonish- 
ingly high percentage of American management personnel can be put in Group 
Four—Stupid and Industrious. It is this group of managers who have not grown up 
to the responsibility of their management jobs, and who constitute today a direct 
menace toward long-range planning and the sound building of company profits. In- 
ertia and habit combined, plus lack of effective communication at all levels of man- 
agement, ultimately force the majority of management personnel into this dangerous 
classification. 


We Must Devetop MANAGERS 


What is being done to develop managers? Many companies have set up executive 
development departments. Notably, some of the big oil companies and utilities have 
instituted such departments. However, a recent survey indicates that 95 percent of 
the generally well managed companies have no plan for executive development. To 
be sure, these companies have a foreman training program, patterned after the war- 
time TWI programs. They may also send a couple of men to Harvard each year for 
the thirteen-week management course. On the whole, these efforts fall far short of 
the great need. 
Recently, The Personnel Institute Research Staff completed a survey based on a 
new type of merit rating, created by the Institute, which is titled ‘Management Ap- 
praisal of Supervisory Performance.”’ 
In this four-page appraisal there are two questions that clearly reveal the amaz- 
ing lack of interest of top management in his individual manager's personal welfare. 
1. What particular aspects of his job performance does this manager recognize as needing 
improvement? 
Ninety-six percent of immediate superiors could not answer that question. 
The common statement was, “I DON’T KNOW.”’ 

2. What is he doing on his own to improve himself? 
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Ninety-nine percent of the immediate superiors stated, ‘‘I DON’T KNOW.” 

Why shouldn't the immediate superior know what aspects of his job perform- 
ance the individual manager recognizes as needing improvement? 

Why shouldn't the immediate superior know what the manager is doing on his 
own to improve himself? 

I suspect the reason why is because, up until now, top managemer + has not 
particularly concerned itself with whether or not a man was improving himself by 
a planned program, either on the job or off the job. In the excellent Harvard Univer- 
sity book, ‘Individual Initiative in Business,’’ it has been pointed out that indi- 
vidual initiative is a phenomenon of extraordinary significance in the United States. 
The president of Proctor and Gamble, Mr. Neal H. McElroy, in opening his chapter 
in this book, stated that ‘‘Initiative is probably the most important single force in 
the development of an individual, a company, or a nation.’’ We must be concerned 
about the development of this, and other executive qualities because the final solu- 
tion of social as well as business problems must rest in the hands of people who know 
how to get things done, who know how to exercise executive authority. 


Qua ities or Goop MANAGERS 


How do you develop initiative in an individual? How do you develop executives 
who know how to get things done and how to exercise executive authority? In other 
words, what makes a good manager? What makes a good leader? A recent and very 
thorough survey of the books and articles on the subject of leadership, gives us these 
major conclusions: 

1. A Manager Must Have Above-Average Mental Ability 

There is a positive relationship between mental ability and leadership. 
There seems to be no support, however, for the thesis that the more intelli- 
gent the leader, the better leader he is. Rather, it may be concluded that the 
manager is generally a shade more intelligent than the average of his fol- 
lowers. 

. The Manager Must Be a Well Rounded Individual 

He must have a wide, general knowledge, a large number of aptitudes, and 
he must be broadly interested not only in the work with which he is directly 
connected, but in all of the affairs of the setting in which he is placed. A good 
manager is extremely curious-minded and is an omnivorous reader. 

. 4A Good Manager Must Have Language Facility 

One of the most interesting research findings has to do with the ability of 
the manager to speak and write fluently. Virtually all studies of leadership 
have found linguistic skill to be one of the principal skills of the successful 
manager. After all, speech is a primary medium of communication and com- 
munication is of utmost importance to the successful leader. 

. Maturity 
Another significant result of scientific studies on management is that the 
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effective manager is mentally and emotionally mature. He has grown up. He 
must become detached and objective in his thinking and actions. A good 
manager is relatively free from prejudice, is comparatively self-sufficient and 
is well-adjusted to life. 
. Personal Motivation Most Important 
Inner drive or motive power is the important element which propels the 
successful manager. A manager has a strong will to accomplish. He likes 
and gets great satisfaction from his work. He has a strong urge to excel and 
to move up and onward. He has a marked inclination to be original and to 
use his own initiative. Ambition, perseverance, courage, industry, force- 
fulness and initiative are the six essential personal qualities of successful 
management. 
. Social Orientation 
A leader must accomplish things through others. To secure desired results 
he must learn the secret of getting others to cooperate willingly with him. 
A recent study reported that executive leadership was closely related to 
membership in social and professional organizations. It was found that the 
number of social and professional organizations to which the manager be- 
longs increases with the level of the position which he holds. Another study 
reveals that the more successful foremen in one of America’s largest indus- 
tries tend toward hobbies involving social activity. 
. Administrative Skills 
A successful manager is marked by his ability to plan and organize the 
work of others rather than by the amount of work he does himself. It has 
been reported that a tendency to deal too much in detail, inability to see 
larger issues, and lack of vision can contribute to the failure of managers. 
Ability to inspire and teach, ability to make decisions and a creative imagi- 
nation have proved to be important marks of a successful manager. 
These seven qualities of good leadership apply at all management levels. How- 
ever, it is my recommendation that they first be applied at the top management 
level and at the middle management level. 


REQUIREMENTS OF A Goop MANAGER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Recently, in a plant in Detroit, employing 1500 personnel, the general works 
manager indicated that he had 32 men at the divisional superintendent or foreman 
rank who desperately needed a continuous and well integrated Personal Improve- 
ment Program. A number of executive development programs have developed and 
put to work with varying degrees of effectiveness. The lessons derived from their 
successes and failures enable us, at this time, to state the four specific criteria which 
must be met by a sound management development program. 

1. Must Be Tailor-Made 

The Executive Development Program must be tailor-made for individual 
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managers. It must be based on the fact that no two managers think alike, 
look alike, or manage alike. In order to aid an individual manager, we must 
know the specific functions of his particular job. We must know his atti- 
tudes toward that job. We must know his goals, aspirations and ambitions 
and much that pertains to his social life, his home life and his work life. 
. Must Follow Through on a Continuous Yearly Basis 
The program must include follow-through for many years. Most executive 
development programs are limited because they involve an initial impetus 
but do not provide for follow through. For full effectiveness, at least 75 per- 
cent of the program should be concerned with follow-through and only 25 
percent with the introduction of the plan. 
. Must Have Top Management Participation 
The plan must be endorsed, supported and actually participated in by top 
management in two ways: 

a. All top management actively go through the same improvement pro- 
gram they recommend for other members of the management group. 

b. At regular intervals and using definitely prescribed methods, top manage- 
ment communicates with middle management and works shoulder to 
shoulder in aiding middle management to the successful completion of 
this program. 

Experience has proved that much of the failure of executive development 
programs stems from the fact that these two basic requirements were not 
followed. 
. Must Have Motivation for Continued Learning 
The program must instill the habit of mental alertness and motivation for 
continued learning. Executive competence requires both open-mindedness and 
an interest in learning new ideas. A wish for growth and a fear of stagnation 
must be made a part of management's daily thinking, so that the benefit of 
executive development continues to produce results on a long term basis. 


A SuccessFuL ProGRraM 


The Personnel Institute has developed and has installed in various companies 

a program known as the MANAGEMENT ACHIEVEMENT PROGRAM. This new Program 

of Executive Development for Managers is different because an individual growth 

prescription is prepared for each manager. It is designed as a continuous lifetime pro- 

gram of personal analysis and development. It is designed to create a desire for 

added personal improvement in the manager. There are five special features of the 

Management Achievement Program. These features are unique among executive de- 

velopment plans. 

1. The Manager's Strengths and Weaknesses Are Analyzed 

At the inception of the program, the newest and most searching methods 

are used in evaluating the strengths and weaknesses of the Manager. These 
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methods combine self-analysis, careful ratings by superiors, and objective 

test measurements. 

. A Complete, Tailor-Made Plan For Self Improvement Is Established 
Immediately after the Manager's strengths and weaknesses have been evalu- 

ated, a self-improvement program is established. This program sets up spe- 

cific goals to be reached during the year. Self-improvement activities are of 
the following types: 

a. “‘On-The-Job’’ Activities. Under the supervision of The Personnel Institute, 
the Manager himself plans and organizes his on-the-job activities for a 
12-month period. He is helped to: 

i. Take stock of himself and his job. 

11. Organize his work plans and functions for the year. 

iii. Learn how he stands in the judgment of management with respect to 
his ability to carry out his job duties. 
iv. Formulate his work goals and plans. 

v. Secure assistance of management in the growth of his effectiveness in 
carrying out his job duties. 

““Off-The-Job’’ Activities. These are activities designed to aid him in the 
growth and development of his personal qualities, in the more effective 
utilization of his strengths, and the overcoming of his weaknesses. These 
activities include: 

i. A planned reading program in such fields as human relations, super- 
visory skills, personality development, improvement in job skills, and 
other areas appropriate to the manager's needs. 

ii. Recommended courses. 
iii. Recommended club, organizational and other outside activities. 
. Close Communication Between the Manager and His Superior Is Insured 
On five separate occasions during the year, the Manager and his superior 
meet to discuss the progress of the Personal Improvement Plan. 

. Constant Follow-Through Between the Manager and Consultant Is Maintained 

A trained consultant is assigned to each Manager participating in the pro- 
gram. Throughout the year, this consultant continually corresponds with 
the Manager. He makes regular check-ups every few weeks to measure the 
extent of the Manager's progress in reaching his goals. 

. Measurement of Progress Provided At Various Stages 

Continual check-ups of the manager’s accomplishments in specific activi- 
ties are made throughout the year. In addition, on three separate occasions 
after the inception of the program, he is asked to complete a formal report 
on his progress in both ‘‘on-the-job’’ and ‘‘off-the-job’’ activities. At the 
end of the year, the Manager is asked to re-appraise himself, and he is also 
re-appraised by his superior. The superior reviews the entire Management 

Program with the Manager and indicates his approval by awarding a 
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CERTIFICATE OF MANAGEMENT ACHIEVEMENT to the individual 
Manager. 


SOMETHING Must Bz Done 


I have detailed this Management Achievement Program because here is a pro- 
gram which the personnel manager can wholeheartedly recommend to top manage- 
ment. 

The most precious assets of any company are its managers. Surely, no effort 
can be too great to improve these managers and thus lead to an improvement in 
their work effectiveness. It is alarming that supervisors will worry about the condi- 
tion of their physical plant and will not think twice about their human resources. 
We have found that many managers cannot even list their job functions in order of 
their importance. We have found that there are often no arrangements for a manager 
to discuss his grievances with superiors. We have found an appalling lack of com- 
munication among managers. 

When we hear about our national resources being depleted, or about our physi- 
cal resources being wasted, we know enough to take action. Much more important 
are our key human resources—our managers. To permit its managers to become in- 
adequate because of a lack of a program of Management Improvement is a folly 
which the companies in this country must not permit themselves. 





This is the second part of an article which began 
last month. Mr. Arthur E. Laney, Jr., of the Per- 
sonnel Department of the Washington Gas Com- 
pany, reports that 95% of the 1951 Progress Re- 
ports have been completed; an unusual record. 


Employee Progress Report 
Plan: Part II 


Washington Gas Light Company, Washington, 
D.C. 


B. From THE NATIONAL INDUsTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp’s Report* 


1. The interview should be held on company time and in private. Plenty of 
time should be allowed (half an hour at an absolute minimum), and the conferees 
should be free from interruptions, undue strain or pressure. 

2. The supervisor must himself be convinced of the value of the interview, and 
make his conviction clear to the employee. It is almost an impossibility to sell any- 
thing on which one is not sold oneself. 

3. The supervisor should be thoroughly prepared. He should know why he 
has made the notations which he has on the form and be prepared to explain them. 
He should have reviewed the employee's duties and be ready to discuss any aspect 
of his job. He should have organized a simple, straightforward plan of presentation 
which suits the individual employee and the circumstances. 

4. The employee should be put at his ease. Some companies suggest that inter- 
views be begun by remarks about the employee's hobbies or interests, or by com- 
mendation for good work. Other concerns believe that if the initiative for the inter- 
view is left in the employee’s hands, he will not be likely to feel he is going to be 
‘‘bawled out’’ and will be likely to feel more at ease. 

An extremely important factor is that he see the value of the interview and that 
his lively interest in the subject matter be aroused. As soon as he starts to think and 
talk for himself, he probably will forget his self-consciousness. 

5. The discussion should be based on observed instances of job behavior, not 
on the worker's personal characteristics as such. Employees will be more likely to 
recognize the validity of criticisms made on the former basis than they will of 

* From “Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 39, Employee Rating—Methods of Appraising Ability, Efficiency and Poten- 
tialities,"’ National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, New York. 
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apparently irrelevant remarks about their own ‘“‘potentiality’’ or “‘cooperativeness”’ 
or ‘‘attitude.”’ 

6. The employee should be encouraged to question appraisals and explain ob- 
stacles that may have prevented effective performance. Only if the supervisor knows 
what an employee thinks and feels will he be able to offer him constructive help. 

7. The employee should be advised of good points as well as poor ones, com- 
mended for past improvement as well as told where future improvement is possible. 

A fundamental object of the discussion should be to keep intact his self-respect and increase 
his pride in his work. 


C. From our Supervisory EMPLoyees 


1. Don’t Over-Emphasize the Form! 


The progress report form should be in front of you and you may want to glance 
at it from time to time to make sure you are covering all the items. However, avoid 
reading to the employee from it. Reading it to him may make the man feel that he is 
on trial and that you are the judge handing down a sentence. 

Put the items on the form into your own words. Keep the interview friendly, 
natural and informal. The important thing is your conversation with the man. Keep 
it conversational! 


2. Encourage the Employee to Express His Reaction 


As you cover each main point, invite the employee to give you his slant on it. 
(Some supervisors find it even pays to ask the employee for his slant first!) Don't 
say: ‘‘Do you agree?’ Ask: *‘How do you feel about that, Joe?”’ 

Often it is a good idea to let the employee offer some plan for improvement— 
rather than giving him your ideas. Being human, he will be mofe likely to carry 
out the things 4e thinks up—and this is a way of helping to keep his self-respect 
intact. 

Should you decide to revise any of the statements which you have on the form 
because of what the employee says, do so in his presence. That is one reason why the 
interview copy of the form is prepared in pencil. 


3. Summarize! 


After all the points have been discussed, best results can be obtained by sum- 
marizing the strong points and the weak ones. This will enable the employee to carry 
away, in 1-2-3 order, the main things which you and he have worked out for him to 
try to improve on. 


4. Give Him An Opportunity to See the Form 


After you have covered all the items on the form and worked out a plan for 
improvement with the employee, let him see what is going in his record—if he 
wants to. 


LRLABZLEONLIAR OP ALE 
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You might say something like: 
“As you know, Bill, we have a regular form which each supervisor 
uses in considering a man’s work. It’s called a Progress Report and is sent 
over to the Personnel Department to be filed in your folder. We have already 
discussed everything that’s on the report, and some other things as well. 

Would you like to glance over it?”’ 

Note: Should the employee ask for a copy, tell him that the report is confidential but 
that he can see it any time he wants to—either by asking you to show him your copy, or by 
going to the Personnel Department. 

Chart developed in the training conferences: 


HOW TO DISCUSS REPORT WITH EMPLOYEE 


. Plan the interview 
Decide on time and place, get all the facts, plan the approach to suit the individual. 
. Put the employee at ease 
Talk first about his outside interests or about the general idea of the progress inter- 
view. Be friendly! 
3. Explain fully the purpose 
Each time be sure to point out one or two ways in which it benefits bim. 
4. Talk about good points first, then cover each point in detail 
Avoid starting out on a weak point. 
5. Summarize strong and weak points and develop plan for improvement. 


Wuat To po AFTER THE INTERVIEW 


Fill out the “‘record of interview,’’ at the bottom of the form. This is a record of 
employee reactions, for future reference. 

Then take a pen (or, if you prefer, a typewriter) and personally transcribe the 
exact information from the penciled copy to the other copy of the form. 

The penciled copy can then be locked up in the confidential files of your depart- 
ment head, where it cannot be seen by other employees but where it will be available 
for future supervisory reference. 

The other copy should be routed—through your immediate supervisor—to the 
Personnel Department, where it becomes a part of the employee's permanent record. 
This copy is ‘‘due’’ in the Personnel Department within 30 days from the date you 
received the forms. 


In CoNcLusION 


Progress reporting is easy when it is kept up to date; difficult when the forms are 
allowed to accumulate. Regardless of the pressure of other work, make it a point to 
keep up to date wich the forms as you receive them. Don’t let them pile up and be- 
come burdensome. Progress reports are good supervision and good supervision is 
always necessary. 

The fact that most employees look forward to their progress reports is a tribute 
to the leadership ability of their supervisors. It also indicates the soundness of our 
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management policy that, in addition to friendly, constructive, day-to-day super- 
vision, employees are entitled to periodic summaries of how they are getting along 
and what they can do to improve. 


Editor’s Note: 


The emphasis in this plan is on (1) comparing the performance of the individual 
employee against what may be expected of him as a particular individual, and (2) 
the fullest development of the relationship between supervisor and employee by 
means of a mutual discussion of the rating. Not fully solved, perhaps, is the problem’ 
of how to get certain supervisors to rate and interview properly. Only skillful, 
individual training will accomplish this, and not always then. The two problems of 
rating reliability and of forcing supervisors to make genuine distinctions between the 
best and the poorest employees are not dealt with directly. It is, nevertheless, one 
of the most practical of all rating plans, and it has been very successful in operation. 
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The Art of Conference 


Last month we reviewed Stuart Chase's 
exciting new book, ROADS TO AGREE- 
MENT (Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1951) and reported some of his sxperiences 
and thoughts on the work social scientists 
are doing in developing conference methods. 
Here now is a whole book devoted to this 
subject alone, a book expertly written in 
the simplest language, and one which is not 
merely about conference methods but which 
is really a handbook for conference leaders 
and participants. This new book is NEW 
WAYS TO BETTER MEETINGS, By BERT 
AND FRANCES STRAUSS (The Viking 
Press, New York, 1951, 177 pages). 

Like Mr. Chase, the authors partici- 
pated in the National Training Laboratory 
in Group Development at Bethel, Maine. 
Spending a vacation there in 1947, Mr. 
Strauss’s enthusiasm for the new approach 
to conferences, based on research, was so 
strong that he has spent a great deal of time 
ever since to leading discussion groups and 
teaching evening courses on how meetings 
can use the abilities of all members. This is 
the goal, of course, of good conferences. 
Mr. and Mrs. Strauss show how people 
with various attitudes towards meetings can 
develop into participants who really con- 
tribute something to a meeting. Anyone 
who is aware that his attitude, typically, is 
one of the following can learn a lot from 
this book. It is difficult to give the full effect 
of the authors’ delineation of the various 
‘nuisance types’’ and “‘destructive types” 
particularly because the wonderful and hu- 


By Eileen Ahern 


morous illustrations drawn by Thomas 
Hutchens make the reader face his particu- 
lar type squarely and get a laugh out of it 
at the same time. The authors’ word-pic- 
tures are good, too, and here are a few 
examples. 

Pigeonholer. All through the meeting he’s 
busy indenting 1 under A. He carries small 
notebooks with him for this purpose. He 
hardly hears what's going on because his 
mind is on these notes. What he will ever 
make of them is a secret-—from him too. 
Hair-splitter. Too orderly-minded type. 
Can't function unless he has definitions. 
Everything has to be named, labeled, and 
packaged. 

Eager Beaver. Wide-eyed enthusiast. ‘‘This 
just occurred to me... I haven't thought 
it Out yet, but...” 

Doubting Thomas. The head-shaker, the 
‘*I-don't-think-it-can-possibly-work’’ type. 
Akin to “‘I-don’t-think-they'll-like-it"’ 
type. 

Superior Being. Looks down his nose at the 
whole affair. Studies fingernails throughout 
meeting. Noncommittal, non-participating. 
Doesn't want to be bothered. 

Wise-cracker. Fancies himself as the group 
clown, that needed ‘‘light touch." Brags, 
tells stories, always thinks of ‘‘a good one 
you ought to hear—fits right in to what 
we're talking about.’ 

Blocker. The mule. Goes farther than the 
Doubting Thomas. He not only doubts: he 
balks. It takes a major fire to get him to 
move. 
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Always Vulnerable. Interprets every disa- 
greement as a personal attack. Wastes 
group’s time defending himself and explain- 
ing. Much later will come back to it by 
saying, ‘That's exactly what I meant when 
| 

There is more to leading a conference, 
however, than overcoming an authoritarian 
attitude. This book is very valuable in help- 
ing the person who has to conduct a meet- 
ing, or a series of meetings, to plan and 
evaluate the work. In addition, both chair- 
men and those who just participate in meet- 
ings—which is most of us, though anyone 
is likely to have to chair a meeting from 
time to time—will find an excellent analysis 
of how groups behave, the dynamics of 
what takes place when people get together 
in a meeting, and how a good conclusion 
can be forged. 

The chapter on how change comes 
about through the process of conference is 
excellent. People who lead meetings, either 
in business organizations, or in their com- 
munities, and most of those who attend 
such meetings, often do so because they 
want to improve a situation. Thus if the 
meeting is to be successful, it must change 
the thinking and habits of the people in- 
volved, but stimulating that kind of change 
is one of the most difficult things in the 
world. Most people don’t want to change. 
Changes, also, usually upset some of an or- 
ganization's traditions or customs, or those 
of some individuals. They may also affect 
the advantages exclusively enjoyed by part 
of the organization, or some members of it. 
To stimulate change under these conditions, 
chairman should know what resistance to 
expect and how to make others aware that 
changes are needed. It is desirable for those 
who participate in meetings to understand 
this problem, no matter what situation they 
personally may be in with respect to any 
particular meeting. As Mr. and Mrs. Strauss 
put it, the process of creating change is a 
kind of spiral. It usually starts with one per- 
son who is able to help a few others under- 


stand, accept, and develop the needed ideas. 
Then that small group goes through the 
same process with a larger group, and so on 
until all are reached. 

The authors present a helpful checklist 
for analyzing a situation in order to change 
it. These questions deal with making an 
appraisal of the situation, planning the 
change, putting the plan into action, and 
evaluating what has been done. 

The appendix to the book includes 
some very interesting material. First, there 
is a saraple structure and content for a re- 
corder’s record. A recorder is a member of 
the group whose role is to observe and make 
notes, not on the discussion, but on how the 
group discusses. For any group of people 
who want to really develop their capacity 
for working efficiently in meetings, this is 
one of the authors’ most helpful sugges- 
tions. In a meeting they describe in detail, 
the person who is assigned to the role of 
recorder shows what a leader can do, con- 
structively, with the person who talks so 
well and has so quick a grasp of problems 
that he scares the others into silence. This, 
of course, prevents the group, or at least 
blocks and delays it for a long time, from 
developing a decision in which all have 
participated, that is, usually, a decision 
better than any one member of the group, 
no matter how capable, can contribute out 
of only his own resources. The role of re- 
corder, in the meeting the authors de- 
scribe, keeps such a person from saying 
anything, but he doesn’t mind, for he is 
functioning efficiently and happily in his 
solo position. He maintains a record of the 
problem to be dealt with, the facts and ob- 
stacles in the picture, the analysis of the 
situation and what must be done to bring 
about a change so that a decision can be 
reached by the group. 

The authors include other outlines for 
chairmen and others. There is also a good 
bibliography, and an index. This is one of 
the best books available on how to hold 
successful conferences. 





Other Book Reviews 


LEARNING THROUGH DISCUSSION. By 
Nathaniel Cantor, Human Relations for In- 
dustry, Buffalo 2, New York, 1951. 108 


pages. 


The industrial training director is usu- 
ally the product of the public school system 
and has gone directly to industrial training 
from high school or college teaching, or he 
may have come up through the ranks and 
been assigned training as the outgrowth of 
educational activity in his plant. By coming 
up through the ranks, we mean he may be 
the product of manufacturing, sales, engi- 
neering or other normal industrial activity. 
In both cases, he will have had either con- 
siderable academic background, normal 
teaching activity, or will have acquired a 
considerable practical business experience. 
In either case, the author of this book im- 
plies he will probably teach in the tradi- 
tional way. Cantor cites from Kelly’s book, 
‘*Education for What Is Real."’ In this cita- 
tion he lists nine assumptions which most of 
us who teach in the traditional way make 
about education and then discusses them in 
detail. These nine assumptions are: 

1. It is assumed that the teacher, the 
authority, knows what is true and 
essential. 

. It is assumed that subject matter 
taken on authority is educative in 
itself. 

. It is assumed that education can be 
gotten through disconnected sub- 
jects. 

. It is assumed that the subject mat- 
ter is the same to the learner as to 
the teacher. 

. It is assumed that education pre- 
pares the student for later life rather 
than that it is a living experience. 

. It is assumed that the teacher is re- 
sponsible for the student acquiring 
knowledge. 


7. It is assumed that it is more impor- 
tant to measure what has been 
learned than it is to learn. 

. It is assumed that knowledge is 
learning. 

. It is assumed that education is pri- 
marily an intellectual process. This 
assumption is a corollary of the pre- 
vious one. The real interests, needs, 
and motivations of students are 
emotional, not intellectual. 

The conclusion which is deduced from 
the discussion of these assumptions is that 
they are all ‘‘fallacies."’ 

Cantor then proceeds to develop his 
next five chapters which cover primarily the 
“new approach”’ or the ‘‘mental hygiene 
approach’’ to learning. He says, for ex- 
ample, 

“This chapter presents a different 
approach to learning. The ideas rest on 
the conclusions and insights of the past 
thirty years’ work in the fields of psy- 
chiatry, social work, mental hygiene, 
and clinical psychology. There is sharp 
difference of opinion between various 
‘schools’ of psychiatry. The ‘princi- 
ples’ of mental hygiene and ‘clinical 
psychology’ are not uniformly as- 
cepted by all specialists in the field. 

‘We will not be concerned with the 
differences between but will deal with 
the common solid core of agreement on 
the part of all students and practi- 
tioners in the various allied areas of 
personality development. The ideas 
may be expressed in different language. 
That is relatively unimportant. It is 
important to note that the fundamen- 
tal processes of learning to be described 
are generally accepted today by the 
large majority of clinicians.”’ 

Cantor also indicates his belief that 
the most important thing involved in learn- 
ing is the desire of the individual to want to 
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learn. Implicit in this statement is the fact 
that “‘no one can be taught anything.”’ 
Fundamentally, people learn because they 
want to learn. Therefore, the most impor- 
tant value of the “‘teacher’’ is his assisting 
the individual in learning. These few sen- 
tences have a tremendous implication for 
the training work which we in industry are 
doing. 

This new volume by Cantor, only 108 
pages long, should be read several times by 
every man who professes to be concerned 
about industrial training problems. When 
this book has been read, he then ought to 
go back and read Cantor's previous book, 
‘The Dynamics of Learning.’’ One word of 
caution: the reader should not expect to find 
in this book a list of sterile rules of conduct 
for the training director. This book is as 
dynamic as the ideas presented. It is also a 
very real challenge to every person who is 
teaching in our colleges and high schools. 
If every teacher, educator and industrial 
training man could apply one-half of the 
ideas presented we would have a revolution 
in this country and progress to a degree al- 
most impossible to calculate. 

Howard P. Mold 
Mineapolis—Honepwell Rngister Co. 


SOURCES OF ECONOMIC INFORMA- 
TION FOR COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. 
By Ernest Dale. American Management As- 
sociation, New York, 1951. Research Re- 
port No. 17. 225 pages. $3.00. 

The development of collective bargain- 
ing has been accompanied by a parallel de- 
velopment in the quantity of economic data 
required by the parties. An examination of 
the facts provides the best basis for reaching 
an agreement which is fair to both sides. 
Professor Dale has performed a very useful 
service in compiling the sources of pertinent 
information. The material is organized in 
terms of the major criteria which have be- 
come widely used in collective bargaining 
and arbitration proceedings: the cost of liv- 
ing, family budgets, productivity, compara- 


tive wage rates, and ability to pay. Under 
each heading there is a brief discussion of 
the available indexes and, in some instances, 
of the arguments that may be used in con- 
nection with such data. A careful perusal of 
this volume provides a very helpful back- 
ground against which to frame the com- 
pany’s own statistics and éxperience. 

The one area which is not covered in 
this handy volume is the general picture of 
the national economy. A compendium of 
economic series with a discussion of their 
adequacy or inadequacy in this general area 
would require another pamphlet of the size 
of Mr. Dale's. Attention is called to this 
fact not by way of criticism of the materials 
covered, but to indicate that this other area 
also is important. This latter factor is par- 
ticularly important in national wage cases. 
It is relatively much less important in con- 
nection with local cases. 

This reviewer has a rather complete 
familiarity with the literature in this field. 
A careful examination of the various sources 
and statistical series referred to indicated no 
important omissions. 

This volume will prove invaluable to 
collective bargainers on both sides of the 
table. This book will not do the job of col- 
lective bargaining, but it will provide very 
valuable leads for those who are interested 
in doing their bargaining on a factual rather 
than emotional basis. 

Jules Backman 
New York University 


Recent Books 


THE ART OF ASKING QUESTIONS. By 
Stanley L. Payne. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J., 1951. 249 pages. 
$3.75. 

Everyone who has had or may have 
occasion to conduct employee attitude sur- 
veys or other types of opinion polls should 
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take the time to read this book and to pon- 
der the author's advice about asking ques- 
tions so as to evoke answers that reflect the 
true opinions. The use to which this book 
may be put is not limited to its own field. 
Obviously, it is equally helpful to those 
who interpret opinion polls, or whom 
others seek to influence by the results of 
such polls. This, of course, includes nearly 
all of us. We think the book could be put to 
excellent use by conference leaders, too. 

From the many examples the author 
cites, and the case accounts of polls which 
have produced widely divergent results be- 
cause of what appear to be only superficial 
differences in the wording of the questions, 
it becomes clear that the wording and phras- 
ing of a seemingly simple question directly 
influence the ‘‘findings’’ which result. The 
author also reveals much about the nature 
of language and words, and a good deal 
about the public who must answer the pol- 
ler’s questions. Written in an informal and 
highly interesting style, this book covers, 
among other subjects, the three basic types 
of questions, a list of 1,000 everyday *‘prob- 
lem’’ words, the leading or ‘‘loaded’’ ques- 
tion, and the possible influences of punctua- 
tion. The author has had long experience 
in the field of survey-taking, having worked 
with the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the Bureau of the Census, and with Opinion 
Research Corporation in Princeton, and the 
results of that experience, which the person- 
nel practitioner might well wish to draw 
upon, are all made available in this book. 
It is a very well-written book, and the ty- 
pography and layout contribute to its 
simple effectiveness. 


SIX WAYS TO GET A JOB. By Paul W. 
Boynton. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1951. Third Edition. 136 pages. $2.00. 

Personnel managers who are asked for 
advice by job seekers, or who sometimes 
volunteer it in the case of rejected appli- 
cants, will be interested in this helpful 
guide, written by the Supervisor of employ- 
ment of the Socony-Vacuam Oil Company, 
New York City. In this third edition, the 
author has added new chapters describing 
the principal occupational fields and how to 
evaluate aptitudes for them. A new section 
is also included on the increasingly impor- 
tant subject of “‘New Jobs for Older Men.”’ 
The suggestions offered in this book are 
both concrete and practical, and are based 
upon the author's thirty years of experience 
in the employment field. They will be valu- 
able both to beginning workers and to those 
who want to find a better job. 


THE WORKSHOP WAY OF LEARNING. 
By Earl C. Kelley. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1951. 169 pages. $2.75. 

This book describes a new educational 
method which will be of interest to indus- 
trial training managers for in-company 
training purposes, since it has been used 
very successfully in formal training for per- 
sonnel work and business administration, as 
well as in other fields. The heart of the 
workshop method detailed here is to place 
responsibility for learning on the trainee 
and to develop self-confidence in his own 
learning ability through group participa- 
tion. This book is in effect a vigorous criti- 
cism of the lecture method of training and 
teaching which is still in widespread use in 
industry and elsewhere. 





In Perspective... 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL'S Guide to 
Selected Reviews of Management Literature 


ARE WORKERS HUMAN? By Gordon Rathay Taylor. London: The Falcon Press. 
1950. 

Reviewed in Human Relations, November 1950. 

Reviewed by John Munro Fraser in Psychology at Work, September 1950. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMERICAN GLASS INDUSTRY. By Pearce Davis. 
Boston: Harvard University Press. 1949. 

Reviewed by Donald L. Kemmerer in the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, January 1950. 

Reviewed by John P. Miller in Journal of Political Economy, February 1950. 


THE DYNAMICS OF BUSINESS CYCLES. By Jan Timbergen. Trans. by J. J. 
Polak. Chicago, University of Chicago Press. 1950. 

Reviewed by David McCord Wright in Journal of Business, January 1951. 

Reviewed by R. A. Gordon in American Economic Review, May 1951. 


ECONOMICS AND THE PUBLIC WELFARE. By Benjamin M. Anderson. New 
York, D. Van Nostrand Co. 1949. 

Reviewed by E. A. Goldenweiser in the American Economic Review, December 1950. 

Reviewed by Alfred Bonnemann in the Southern Economic Journal, April 1950. 

Reviewed in the Saturday Review of Literature, January 28, 1950. 

Reviewed in the Magazine of Wall Street, December 3, 1949. 


INCENTIVES AND MANAGEMENT. By R. P. Lynton. London: Routledge and 
Kegon Paul Ltd. 1949. 

Reviewed by Harry G. Maule in Psychology at Work, January 1950. 

Reviewed in Human Relations, Winter 1950. 


YOUR JOB. By Fritz Kaufmann. New York: Harper and Bros. 1949. 
Reviewed by Ruth M. Kellogg in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, January 


1950. 
Reviewed by Lazare Teper in Labor and Nation, January-February 1949. 
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ECONOMICS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES. By Eli Winston Clemens. New York, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts Inc. 1950. 

Reviewed by J. Rhoads Foster in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, January 1951. 

Reviewed in the Journal of Accountancy, September 1950. 

Reviewed in Trained Men, November—December 1950. 

Reviewed in Forbes, August 1,1950. 


THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF EXECUTIVES. By Myles L. Mace. 
Boston: Harvard University Press, 1950. 

Reviewed by Arthur L. Tackman in Personnel Administration, November 1950. 

Reviewed in Psychology at Work, January 1951. 


LABOR PROBLEMS AND LABOR LAW. By Albion Guilford Taylor. New York: 
Prentice-Hall. 1950. 

Reviewed in Labor’ Law Journal, December 1950. 

Reviewed by A. Morgner in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, July 1950. 


MAN THE MAKER: A HISTORY OF TECHNOLOGY AND ENGINEERING. By 
R. J. Forbes. New York: Henry Schuman, Inc., 1950. 

Reviewed by John W. Oliver in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, January 1951. 

Reviewed by William S. Ogburn in the American Sociological Review, December 1950. 

Reviewed by Paul Oehser in the American Historical Review, January 1951. 

Reviewed in Scientific American, December 1950. 

Reviewed by Paul Oehser in the Saturday Review of Literature, January 20, 1951. 

Reviewed by Roger Burlingame in the New York Herald Tribune, January 21, 1951. 

Reviewed by E. F. Church in American Society of Mechanical Engineers, March 1951. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT: ITS SCOPE AND PRACTICE. By C. H. Northcott. 
London: Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd. 1950. 

Reviewed by H. J. Lovely in Psychology at Work, September 1950. 

Reviewed by Milton Mandell in Personnel Administration, July 1947. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS. Edited by A. Korn- 

hauser. Champaign, Ill.: Industrial Relations Research Association, 1949. 
Reviewed by John P. Foley, Jr. in the Journal of Applied Psychology, February 1951. 
Reviewed by B. J. Winer in Personnel Psychology, Spring 1951. 


STRIKE STRATEGY. By John Steuben. New York: Gaer Associates Inc. 1950. 
Reviewed by Phillips Bradley in Management Review, April 1951. 
Reviewed by John Newton Thurber in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, July 1951. 
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THE SOCIAL RESPONSIBILTY OF MANAGEMENT. Chase, Ruttenberg, 
Nourse, & Given. New York: New York University, School of Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance. 1951. 

Reviewed by John M. Pfiffner in Management Review, May 1951. 

Reviewed in Modern Industry, March 15, 1951. 


TEAMWORK IN INDUSTRY. By F. J. Burns Morton. London: Chapman and Hall 
Ltd. 1949. 

Reviewed by Mrs. Wallace Clark in Management Review, June 1951. 

Reviewed by H. A. Somervell in Psychology at Work, March 1949. 


WARTIME EXPERIENCES OF THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
1941-1945. By Fred Witney. University of Illinois Press. 1950. 

Reviewed by Morris Weisz in Labor and Nation, Spring 1950. 

Reviewed by John V. Spielmans in Journal of Political Economy, June 1950. 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. By William E. Mosher, J. Donald 
Kingsley and O. Glenn Stahl. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1950 

Reviewed by Milton M. Mandell in Public Administration Review, Winter 1951 

Reviewed by Wallace S. Sayre in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, May 1951 


TRADE UNION WAGE POLICY. By Arthur M. Ross. University of California 
Press, Berkeley. 1949 

Reviewed by Nathan Belfer in PersonnEL JourNAL, November 1949 

Reviewed by Melvin J. Segal in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, March 1951 


THE STRUCTURE OF LABOR MARKETS: WAGES AND LABOR MOBILITY IN 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. By Lloyd G. Reynolds. New York: Harper & 
Brothers 1951 

Reviewed by Philip Arnow in Monthly Labor Review, August 1951 

Reviewed by Emanuel Stein in Labor and Nation, Spring 1951 


SELECTING THE NEW EMPLOYEE. By Paul M. Boynton. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1949 

Reviewed by J. Stanley Frazer in Public Personnel Review, July 1949 

Reviewed by Frank J. Carter in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, July 1951. 





Across the Editor's Desk 


Ideas From Employee Magazines 


Outver Iron Mintnc Company pub- 
lishes a magazine for the employees of the 
Company, Ore, Iron and Men. It is published 
from the Company headquarters at 300 Wol- 
vin Building, Duluth, Minn. The Editor is 
Bob Burke. The October 1951 issue has a 
quiz idea that could be used by any company 
magazine which covers a variety of loca- 
tions. A half page is devoted to an interview 
of a community covered by company opera- 
tions with a caption ‘What Community is 
This?"’ The answer is found on another 


page. 





INTERNATIONAL REsISTANCE COMPANY 
of Philadelphia publishes the IRC News. 
This is an 8-page slick paper well-illustrated 
magazine of which Betty Lehman is Editor. 
The September issue has a front page illus- 
trated spread showing all steps from earning 
your pay to getting it. The illustrations are 
spread around the margin of the two pages 
and in the center is a story, ‘“Your Pay 
Makes Quite a Trip to Get —From Here— 
To Here.’ Company headquarters are at 401 
North Broad Street, Philadelphia 8. 





Esso STANDARD O11 Company is part of 
the Standard Oil Company (N. J.) family. 
Standard Oil publishes one of the most beau- 
tifully printed and carefully edited Com- 
pany magazines which is called ‘‘The 
Lamp,"’ which is addressed to their large 
family of stockholders as well as to em- 
ployees. The September issue of the Lamp 
has an article by Malcolm C. Dizer under 
the title “My Second Career."’ Mr. Dizer is 
about to retire on the occasion of his close- 
at-hand 65th birthday. He will have com- 
pleted his last voyage for the Esso Shipping 
Company as purser-pharmacist mate. Esso 
Standard Oil Company has done an excep- 


tionally thorough job of helping employees 
plan for retirement. You will have read 
their interesting story which appeared in 
last month's Personnel Journal called **Prepa- 
ration for Retirement.’’ Mr. Dizer’s story 
tells how he accidently took up stamp col- 
lecting. He has chosen commemorative 
stamps as his specialty and whenever any 
new issue comes out that interests him he 
digs through old books and records for 
something that would increase the interest 
in these stamps. His job at sea, which he has 
held since 1943, has given him rare oppor- 
tunities for enlarging his stamp collection 
as well as enabling him to see and learn 
much about the interesting places behind 
the stamps. He has published 7 booklets, 
each one dealing with a different group of 
stamps. His hobby has not only been stimu- 
lating but it has actually increased his in- 
terest in retirement. Incidentally, it brings 
in money on the side and will bring in even 
more when he has more time to give to it. 





NorTHLAND GREYHOUND Lungs Inc. of 
Minneapolis publish for their employees 
Rear View Mirror, which is edited by H. H. 
Moon. The September issue has an idea 
which could be used by any magazine pub- 
lished by companies that have a variety of 
locations. This one is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of facilities in Duluth which is the 
headquarters for Region 3. The article cov- 
ers four pages and is profusely illustrated 
not only with buildings and equipment but 
with photographs of many of the employ- 
ees who work at Duluth headquarters office 
and garages. 


Socony-Vacuum Or:t Company, INnc., 
Magnolia Petroleum Company, General Pe- 
troleum Company and other affiliates of 
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Socony-Vacuum join in publishing the em- 
ployee magazine The Flying Red Horse. It 
appears six times a year. The September- 
October issue has a well-planned story tell- 
ing about the many features, some of them 
unusual, of the company savings plan for 
employees. It is called ‘“The Story Behind 
the Savings Plan.’’ This plan, whose main 
purpose is to provide every one of the 43,000 
employees with extra cash at retirement, 
stresses freedom of choice and use of the 
money by the individual. Some of the pur- 
poses of the plan as developed by the Com- 
pany and approved by the Directors were; 
first, it should attract and keep a high cali- 
bre of men and women; second, it should 
increase the direct stake of individuals in 
competitive free enterprise; and third, those 
employees who decided to put their savings 


in company stock would feel that they had 
a reason to do a better job by virtue of hav- 
ing a share in the ownership of their own 
company. Fourth, of course, was for the 
general purpose of encouraging thrift and 
self-reliance as opposed to the current trend 
towards dependence on compulsory govern- 
ment aid programs, paid for out of every- 
body’s taxes. The Flying Red Horse is 
mailed from the offices of the Socony-Vac- 
uum Oil Company, Inc. at 26 Broadway, 
New York 4. It is handsomely printed in 
color, usually in 24 pages. The Editor is 
John P. Tolbert, assisted by an editorial 
planning board of four, Messrs. Applegat 
of Socony-Vacuum, Beesemyer of General 
Petroleum, Montgomery of Socony-Vacuum 
and Seymour of Magnolia. 


Personnel Association News 


Tue Texas PersoONNEL AND MANAGE- 
MENT AssociaTION held its 1951 Conference 
on October 25-26. The theme was Current 
Personnel Problems. The Conference was held 
at the University of Texas at Austin. 


Tue Tri-County Personne Associa- 
TION serves personnel people in the cities of 
Scranton and Wilkes-Barre and adjoining 
territory in these three counties. The Presi- 
dent for the current year is Reed Travis of 
Woodlawn Farm Dairy Company, Wilkes- 
Barre. The October meeting heard an 
address by Mr. Andrew C. Redding of Phila- 
delphia, who is Executive Assistant of 
‘Americans for the Competitive Enterprise 
System, Inc.” 





Paciric NortHwest PERsONNEL MAn- 
AGEMENT AssocIATION held its annual con- 
ference November 1-3 in Portland, Oregon. 
General chairman of the Conference was 
Robert Hirstel who is Personnel Director of 
Upman, Wolfe and Company, Portland. The 
program committee chairman was Larry 
Jones, Personnel Manager of Montgomery, 


Ward & Company. President of the Associa- 
tion for this year is Wallace Burch who is 
Personnel Director of Weyerhauser Timber 
Company, Longview, Washington. 


Tue PersonNeL ManaGers’ CLuB OF 
THE BostoN CHAMBER OF ComMERcE held its 
first meeting of the new season on October 
gth at the University Club. The speaker was 
Lawrence A. Appley, President of the 
American Management Association and 
well known in management and personnel 
circles. His subject was ““The Changing Scene 
in Personnel Administration.”' 

The club issues a mimeographed bulle- 
tin to its members each month, in announc- 
ing the next meeting. Regular monthly 
meetings are held on the second Tuesday 
and are supplemented by other special ac- 
tivities. One of these is a series of discussion 
groups on the case method. Another one is 
a development of Harvard Business School 
which permits members to join a group 
under Dean Saltonstall in a study and evalu- 
ation of personnel programs. The club leaflet 
announces that for the first time member- 
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ship now exceeds two hundred. President 
for the coming year is Edward H. Turner of 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company. 





INDUsTRIAL RELATIONS ASSOCIATION OF 
Cuicaco is one of the two or three most 
active in the country. A month’s announce- 
ment of meetings and other activities pro- 
vides your Editor with a whole sheaf of 
papers. One of the most interesting of the 
current announcements is that describing 
the program of conference group meetings 
for the current year. This year there are five 
of this series of group meetings. One is In- 
dustry and Later Maturity, another is Labor 
Management Relations. Then come three 
others, Selection and Placement, Training, 
and Timely Special Subjects. Each of these 
is scheduled to be held on four different 
occasions and each one is under the direction 
of a chairman and co-chairman. 

Another special-series of six meetings 
has been announced under the general topic 
Making the Most of Our Manpower Resources for 
Defense and Civilian Work. This will consist 
of six monthly meetings, three in October 
and three in November, with speakers’ 
names to be announced later. The series is 
given in cooperation with the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce and Industry and the 
Illinois Training Directors’ Association. 

The regular October meeting was held 
on October 8th at the Chicago Bar Associa- 
tion. The speaker was James Franklin 
Oates, Jr., who is Chairman and Chief Ex- 
ecutive Officer of the Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company of Chicago. His topic was 
Management Responsibilities and Their Limits. 
In his talk he dwelt particularly on human 
relationship responsibilities. 





Tue FEDERATION oF Empioyzes BEenez- 
rit Associations, Inc., held its Fifth Annual 
Conference on October 25-26 at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York. The different ses- 
sions were addressed by visiting speakers 
and covered many types of employee benefit 
plans including health plans. The address of 


the Association is not available but Presi- 
dent for the current year is H. B. Crow of 
Weirton Steel Company, Wheeling, W. Va. 
The Secretary-Manager is A. E. Bosley of 
the Goodyear Relief Association, Akron 16, 
Ohio. We are indebted to Mr. D. N. Mason, 
Personnel Research Director of Armstrong 
Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa., for a copy 
of the program of this unusual conference, 
the Fifth Annual one held by the Federation 
of Employees Benefit Associations. 





Tue AMERICAN MANAGEMENT AssociA- 
TION Personnel Conferences are always im- 
portant and worthwhile. The Annual Fall 
Conference held in New York September 
24-26, contain some unusually interesting 
addresses by leading speakers. One of these 
was Conflict and Agreement by Stewart Chase, 
the well-known author. Another was The 
Pros and Cons of Compulsory Retirement by A. 
D. Marshall of General Electric Company. 
Two other important addresses were Evalu- 
ating an Executive Development Method by 
Virgil K. Rowland of the Detroit Edison 
Company and Job-Training for Better Perform- 
ance by Donald M. Hayes of Esso Standard 
Oil Company. These addresses will all be 
published in full in the proceedings of the 
Conference which will be issued some time 
in the next few weeks by the American 
Management Association of 330 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 17. 


Tue AMERICAN MANAGEMENT AssOcIA- 
TION has issued a handsome 24 page bro- 
chure, AMA Workshop Seminars. This is a 
complete schedule of the seminars to be held 
from September to December of this year. 
Quite a number of these are to be held in 
Chicago, and the remainder in New York. 
They cover all the work of the eight divi- 
sions of the Association including personnel 
and general management. A short descrip- 
tion of the contents of each course is given 
together with the number of sessions, the 
dates and locations. The New York Con- 
ferences are being held in the new seminar 
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headquarters at 330 W. 42nd Street. The 
Chicago conferences are being held in the 
Palmer House. 





MonTREAL PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
held a dinner meeting at the Ritz Carlton 


Hotel on October 22. The speaker was 
Thomas W. Burns, General Standards En- 
gineer of the Johns-Manville Company, 
New York. His topic was Maintenance of 
Incentive Values, and was made more inter- 
esting by his familiarity with Canadian la- 
bor conditions. 


Current Publications 


Quotes Enpinc is the title of a news- 
letter issued each month by Robert D. Breth 
from 1728 Cherry Street, Philadelphia 3. It 
is issued on behalf of the American Associa- 
tion of Industrial Editors. Subscription price 
is $10.00 yearly. Each issue of Quotes End- 
ing is handsomely mimeographed in from 
five to ten pages. The September issue is 
devoted to the topic of how to obtain eye 
appeal and extra news impact by the use of 
headlines in employee magazines. 





PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION is the title 
of the bi-monthly Journal for the Society of 
Personnel Administration. O. Glenn Stahl is 
Editor. It is published from the office of 
Federal Personnel Council, Room 103, 1623 
K Street, N. W., Washington 25, D. C. The 
September issue is 56 pages and cover, very 
well printed with articles mostly relating to 
problems of federal and municipal agencies. 





Tue ARMSTRONG Cork Company, Lan- 
caster, Pa., has issued a catchy and attractive 
booklet Your Hourly Rate. It tells the em- 
ployees of the Company how their job 
evaluation program works. To help put the 
idea over some very telling and amusing 
cartoons have been drawn to help the text. 





CoMMUNICATING WITH EMPLOYEES was 
the title of one of Personnel Journal's most 
often quoted articles. It appeared in the 
July-August issue and was by Hiram S. 
Hall, Vice President, Bigelow-Sanford Car- 
pet Company, Inc. The Foremen’s Digest for 
October has reprinted this story in abbrevi- 
ated form. 


Te American Hore AssociaTIon has 
just issued a hand-book, Human Relations 
are Good Employee Relations. This is an out- 
line for a training program for hotel depart- 
ment heads and supervisors. The program is 
designed to consist of four conferences. 
Headquarters of the Association are 221 W. 
s2nd Street, New York 19. 





Tue PsycHOLOGICAL CorPORATION, 522 
5th Avenue, New York 18, has just issued a 
revised manual of the Wesman Personnel 
Classification Test. This is well printed in 
15 pages and contains a wealth of valuable 
material including norms, figures on relia- 
bility and a discussion of validity. It is an 
exceptionally workmanlike job. 





New York University has just an- 
nounced an important new course. Middle 
Management Executive Development is the 
title of the course which began on the eve- 
ning of October 11th. This is a fifteen week 
program meeting two hours on Thursday 
evenings and is designed to interest middle 
management executives from a selected 
group of firms in the metropolitan area. 
Many of the lecturers are drawn from busi- 
ness and industrial companies in the vicin- 
ity. Information may be obtained from Ken- 
neth J. Bates of the University, Washington 
Square, New York 3. 





Dip You Know? is the title of a little 
booklet about 3 x 4 inches in 24 pages. Each 
page begins with a question Did You 
know—? Among the questions are “In Rus- 
sia, a Carpenter works 340 hours to earn an 
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overcoat—in America 15 hours.’’ Another 
one is ‘‘One out of every five Americans is 
self-employed.’’ This booklet is issued by 
the National Research Bureau, Inc., 415 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
and is No. 1 of a series called ‘‘Facts About 
America.’’ At the end of the book is this 
summary: ‘‘It took 175 years of individual 
enterprise to win these advantages. They are 
being lost through—excesssive government 
control—wasteful government spending— 
excessive taxation.” 





Te PsycHoLoGicaL CorPORATION an- 
nounces the issue of a revised manual for the 
Engineering and Physical Science Aptitude 
Test. This test was prepared under the di- 
rection of Drs. Moore, Lapp and Griffin of 
Pennsylvania State College. Each of six 
parts of the test were intended to measure 
an important and relatively independent as- 
pect of technical performance. The test as a 
whole was designed to measure the aptitude 
for training in engineering and physical sci- 
ences. It is gratifying to find in this manual 
a generous amount of technical material on 
the test. A paragraph on validity begins 
with the following statement: ‘The valid- 
ity of a test is the measure of its effectiveness 
in identifying those people who will even- 
tually succeed and those who will eventu- 
ally fail in the area measured by the particu- 
lar test.’’ Coefficients of validity are then 
given which measure the relationship be- 
tween grades in various engineering courses 
and the scores on the tests. These show a 
high degree of prediction efficiency by the 
tests. A section on reliability begins with a 
statement “‘the reliability of a test is an 
indication of the consistency with which it 
will measure the factors which it is sup- 
posed to measure."’ Reliability coefficients 
reported are very satisfactory. A number of 
other sections give additional technical in- 
formation of value to anyone interested in 
this test. The Corporation offices are at 522 
sth Avenue, New York 18. Miss Marjorie 
Gelink is Assistant Director of the Test 


Division and it is through her courtesy that 
we have received a copy of this revised 
manual. 





THe CHAMPION PAPER AND Fisre Com- 
paANy Of Hamilton, Ohio, has issued its 
Fifty-Eighth Annual Report. This is one 
of the handsomest and most elaborate seen. 
The financial information is supplemented 
by some very useful and easy-to-read charts. 
As might be expected from a manufacturer 
of paper more than half of the book is given 
over to samples of the company’s product. 
The various kinds of paper are printed to 
show how they are used. 





Tue British INstirutE oF MANAGE- 
MENT issues each month ‘‘Management Ab- 
stracts,’’ containing the title and abstract 
of articles on management topics, many of 
them from American Journals. Practically 
every issue of Management Abstracts con- 
tains something from Personnel Journal. 
The issue for August contains a 200 word 
summary of an article from Personnel Jour- 
nal for May, “Improving Supervision by 
Reducing Anxiety’’ which was by Richard 
Wallen. 





Tue MANAGEMENT Gutpe is a monthly 
reference book containing condensed sum- 
maries of articles from magazines on man- 
agement topics, including Personnel Jour- 
nal. The Editor of Management Guide has 
written to call our attention to a recent 
pamphlet issued by the American Standards 
Association, Inc., 740 E. 45th Street, New 
York 17. This is called ‘“The Strange Case 
of the Seven-Sided Post Hole’’ and it is an 
amusing text illustrated with humorous 
sketches the purpose of which is to show 
the importance of standards to this nation 
and to the world. The importance for per- 
sonnel people is that this is a catchy, force- 
ful way of presenting a difficult subject; one 
which otherwise would be very dry. With 
the help of cartoons and the amusing text 
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there is much greater reader interest than 
ordinarily and much greater likelihood of 
remembering what was read. The Editors of 
Management Guide remark “‘it is one of the 
most effective examples of the use of car- 
toons to present the serious side that we 
have ever seen.’ Management Guide is pub- 
lished at 301 W. 1o6th Street, New York 25, 
N. Y. 





THe PHILADELPHIA QUARTERMASTER 
Depot has just issued through its Civilian 
Personnel Office, a mimeographed pamphlet 
of 14 pages and cover entitled ‘‘People in 
Production."’ This contains information 
about the monthly quit-rate, the reasons for 
quits, disciplinary actions and the principal 
reasons for them. A preface says, ‘“‘listing 
facts is but half the story—interpreting 
these facts, giving them meaning and 
putting them to work is a management job 
of real stature!’ In the pages that follow 
certain facts are noted which relate to the 
quality of the line personnel management 
program from January to June 1951. The 
report on quit-rate shows that the Quarter- 
master Depot has consistently had a 
monthly quit-rate of only a small fraction of 
that of the rates reported for industry by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and for the 
Federal Government as reported by the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission. Forexample, 
in 1949, the industry rate was 4.4 per cent, 
the Federal Government 2.5 per cent and 
the Quartermaster Depot .63 per cent. In 
January to June 1951 the industry rate was 
1.8, the Federal Government 2.6 and the 
Quartermaster Depot 1.3. After pointing out 
that labor turnover is expensive and discuss- 
ing the reasons for the change in the situa- 
tion an appeal is made to the supervisors of 
the Depot to keep after the conditions 
which make for turnover. We have received 
a copy of this booklet through the courtesy 


of one of our occasional authors, Boris 
Blai, Jr. 





Tue University oF Wisconsin has is- 
sued a 36 page brochure announcing the 
1951-52 program of The Industrial Manage- 
ment Institute. This year’s program con- 
sists of a series of conferences in nine dif- 
ferent areas: personnel, sales management, 
plant managers, purchasing, finance, labor 
relations, office management, training and 
industrial engineering. In addition there is 
a series of 8 one-day conferences for top 
executives, beginning with “The Execu- 
tive’s Job’’ and ending with one on the 
arresting title, “‘Why Executives Fail.”’ 
Over 90% of the conference leaders are 
drawn from business and industry. The con- 
ferences are held at the University at Madi- 
son and they are sponsored by the School 
of Commerce and the University Extension 
Division in cooperation with the Wiscon- 
sin Manufacturers Association. The Direc- 
tor of the Industrial Management Institute 
is Dr. Russell L. Moberly. Emphasis is 
placed on practical values for participants, 
who come almost entirely from business and 
industry. 





Feature Calls itself A MAGAZINE FOR 
Eprrors. It is sent without cost to editors 
in search of stories—stories about new prod- 
ucts or services offered for sale to the public 
and many others about interesting things 
and places. Feature issue #11 is 20 pages, 
with three or four stories described on each 
page, with an illustration. For example, one 
story tells about how to get the most out 
of an electric dishwasher. Another tells 
about a 1200 word story by TWA of the 
first 25 years of ocean flying. For informa- 
tion about Feature write to Central Feature 
News, Inc., Times Building, Times Square, 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


EDITORIAL POSITIONS: Wanted by men and women qualified by house organ experience in business 
and industry. Write to Andrew Cerruti, House a Placement Bureau, % Underwood Corpora- 
tion, 1 Park Avenue, New York City 16, New York. 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS: $25,000-a-year man qualified by Quarter Century of experience now avail- 
able to take complete charge of employee relations for multi-plant or single-plant operation head- 
quartered in Mid-West. Reply Box 144. 


PERSONNEL-INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MANAGER: Young career executive with 9 years 
sound training and quality experience as personnel director and industrial relations manager for 
companies of 1000 to 5000. Successful record of result-getting in labor relations including negotiations 
‘with CIO and AFL, foreman and employee training, recruitment and employment, wage and salary 
administration, money-saving safety program, internal public relations. A self-starter with drive that 
can ag you meet increasing manpower needs. Resume/interview on request. Available in 30 days. 
Reply Box 149. 


PERSONNEL EXECUTIVE: Broad industrial experience including 10 years as Personnel Manager 
for subsidiaries of National firm. Fully qualified in all phases of Personnel and Union relations. Multi- 
plant experience. Desire a ae opportunity as principle personnel administrator of a progressive 
company. Self-starter. Christian, Ph.B., age 40. Married. Resume on request. Reply Box z45. 


SAFETY DIRECTOR: Six years concentrated safety engineering and safety experience in mom employ- 
ing over 2000. Age 37. Married. Now located in Ohio but available for location in middlewest, south 
and southwest. Five years experience as Personnel Director. Reply Box 148. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: B.S. Personnel Administration. 1 year of interviewing and testing. 1 
years as personnel trainee for large industrial concern. Married veteran. No children. Age 24. Wil 
relocate. Send for resume. Reply Box sso. 


PERSONNEL EXECUTIVE OR ASSISTANT: Male, age 32, WW II Veteran, married, two children. 
M.A. degree in psychology. Seven years experience as psychologist and personnel. Excellent references. 
Wish opportunity in large industrial organization. Prefer South, Southwest or midwest. Reply 
Box 751. 


PERSONNEL WORK: PhD. Candidate, M.A. in Sociology. BA in Psychology, 4 years college teach- 
ing acca 2 years interviewing. 27 years old. Married. Position in Philadelphia or vicinity. 


Reply Box 253. 


HELP WANTED 


PERSONNEL SUPERVISOR: Wanted for Southern Pulp and Paper Mill. Over a thousand Employees. 
Must have required academic background and experience in several = of general personnel and 
labor relations. Will also have supervision of insurance and safety. Excellent climatic location and 
opportunity. In replying state complete history and salary required. Reply Box 136. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Wanted capable young man between 28 and 32 to assist in recruitment, 
selection, and placement of sales personnel. Must have Master's Degree in Psychology; personnel 
experience and selling background desired. In reply state experience, selling history, age, education; 
describe selected recent assignments. Long-range opportunity with a leading corporation in Western 
Pennsylvania. All replies in strict confidence. Reply Box 52. 


PERSONNEL SUPERVISOR: Male, age 28-36. Wanted by industrial organization in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area. Will be responsible for recruitment, interviewing, selection, induction and initial 
placement of new employees. Must have University degree, preferably in branch of science or engi- 
neering, and several years personnel administrative experience and training. Excellent employee 
benefits, working environment and opportunities for advancement. Please send facts concerning 
education and experience to Box 154. 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion, Average 97 characters per line, 
10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more 
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